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Ta HIS UNIFICATION of China more than two 

thousand years ago, the emperor Ch’in-shih 
Huang-ti decreed that all undesirable books in the 
empire must be burned. This official effort to impose 
thought control and to secure ideological conformity 
through the destruction and banning of books ex- 
pounding unorthodox doctrines was occasionally re- 
peated by Chinese rulers of subsequent dynasties, but 
none has equalled the effort made in this respect by the 
leaders of Communist China since their seizure of power 
on the mainland in 1949. 

While it is impossible to obtain exact figures, some 
isolated cases reported by the Communist press suf- 
ficiently indicate the quantity of “objectionable” books 
that have been suppressed and destroyed. In 1951, the 
privately owned Commercial Press, the largest pub- 
lishing house in China prior to 1949, was forced to 
convert more than 90 percent of its stock into paper 
pulp and was allowed to retain only 1,354 out of its 
more than 15,000 current titles. The Chung-hua Book 
Company, the second largest publishing firm, could 
keep only 2,000 titles out of more than 13,000.’ 
“Pernicious” books on the sheives of bookstores or in 
the hands of private citizens in Shanghai suffered the 
same fate. During the short period of November 1 to 
23, 1951, books destroyed in Shanghai had a total 
weight of more than 28.4 metric tons, a very high 
figure especially in view of the light weight of most 
Chinese books. A Peking newspaper reported that in 
1952 books collected for destruction by the authorities 


1 Ta-kung Daily (Tientsin), June 1, 1952. 


Mr. Heun ociate Professor of Political Science, 
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in Chekiang Province “were piled up like a mountain,” 
and it also admitted that many of the books so collected 
and destroyed were “precious editions of valuable 
books having no bearing on politics whatsoever.” 

To be sure, book destruction is only one part of the 
Communists’ effort in exercising thought control and 
securing ideological conformity. They are fully aware 
that their cause would be ill served if they confined 
their effort merely to the suppression of those ideas 
alien to their own. The consolidation of their power and 
the construction of a socialist society require active 
support from the masses, and such support will not be 
forthconting unless they have won the people’s hearts. 
One of the Chinese Communists’ ways of doing this 
is to spread their own ideas among the people through 
books, works of reference, works of literature, art books, 
and even comic strips. As one Communist leader in 
the Chinese publishing industry remarked, “Publications 
are expected to equip the broad masses with Marxist- 
Leninist theories and other cultural and scientific 
knowledge as well as to incite them to march forward.”* 

The Chinese Communists’ utilization of publications 
as a medium of propaganda dates back to the time of 
the formation of the party in 1921. At the beginning, 
™* ‘Enlightenment Daily, March 28, 1952 

3 Ch’en K’o-han, “Kuan-yu Chu-pan-she Kung-tso Ti Mu- 
hsien Wen-t’i’” (Some Problems Concerning the Publishing 
Industry), People’s Daily, November 5, 1952. 
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they primarily relied upon periodicals to propagandize 
Marxist-Leninist philosophies and to win converts to 
their cause. The Hsin-ching-nien (New Youth), the 
Hsiang-tao Chou-pao (Weekly Guardian), and the 
Hung-ch’i (Red Flag) were their principal magazines 
at that time. In the absence of any publishing facilities 
of their own, Marxist literature written or translated 
by Chinese Communists in book form could then be 
printed only with the cooperation of non-Communist 
publishers and in the face of government censorship. But 
before long, Communists and pro-Communists were able 
to infiltrate into some of the publishing houses in 
Shanghai, thus making it somewhat easier for Com- 
munist propaganda publications to be produced. Mean- 
while, the Comintern helped the Chinese Communists 
to smuggle into China its publications printed in 
Chinese by the Foreign Language Service in Moscow. 
The year 1938 witnessed the establishment of an of- 
ficial publishing house in Yenan by the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. Charged with the responsibility of formu- 
lating publication policy and supervising the publish- 
ing establishments were the Publication Committee and 
the Bureau of Publications of the Department of 
Propaganda of the Central Committee of the Party. 

Since the founding of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment in Peking, the Communists have been working 
vigorously to make the nation’s publishing industry an 
effective arm of its propaganda and indoctrination. 
Until September 1954, an independent agency, the 
Publications Administration (under the former State 
Administrative Council), was engaged in this work 
on behalf of the party. In October 1954, however, this 
agency was abolished as a result of a governmental 
re-organization following the adoption of the new 
Constitution. At the same time the Ministry of Cultural 
Affairs created the present Bureau of Publications to 
carry on the tasks of the defunct Publications Ad- 
ministration.* At first the former Publications Adminis- 
tration appeared to be primarily concerned with the 
conversion of the publishing establishments of the 
former Nationalist regime into Communist-controlled 


companies and gave little or no attention to the formal 


organization of its own publishing establishments. As 
a result, the high degree of specialization characteristic 
of the newspaper, radio, and film industries under the 
Communist regime was not introduced in the publish- 
ing industry until late in 1950. Prior to that time, the 
state-owned Hsin-hua Book Company, which then had 
887 branch offices and 30 printing plants, was not only 


4 Many high-ranking officials in the former Publications 
Administration have been given new posts in the present 
Bureau of Publications. 

5 Kuo Mo-jo, “Kuan-yu Wen-chiao Kung-tso Ti Pao- 
kao” (Report on the Cultural and Educational Activities of 
the Government), People’s Daily, June 20, 1950 
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a publisher but also a printer and book distributor.* 
The same situation also existed in the privately owned 
publishing firms. Meanwhile, the Publications Ad- 
ministration strayed from its proper sphere of jurisdic- 
tion by assuming control of the editing, printing, and 
distribution of books and periodicals, in spite of the 
fact that the publishing firms were responsible for 
these matters in accordance with the publication policies 
formulated by the Publications Administration itself. 
Under these circumstances, chaos began to prevail in 
the publishing industry. 

To remedy this, the Publications Administration con- 
vened in September 1950 the first National Conference 
on Publications, at which a number of resolutions were 
adopted. Henceforth, the Administration was to con- 
cern itself only with matters of policy, including 
supervision of the execution of such policies by the 
publishing firms. As far as possible, specialization was to 
be effected within the publishing industry.’ First, the 
publishing, printing, and distributing of books and 
periodicals were each to be handled by a separate 
organization. Second, each publishing company was to 
specialize in certain specific fields. These aims were 
obviously designed to assure the intensive use of pub- 
lishing facilities, to strengthen co-ordination among the 
companies and avoid unnecessary duplication of effort. 

The Hsin-hua Book Company was designed as the 
official agency to handle the nation-wide distribution 
of books. Its printing plants were re-organized into a 
government printing house, to be called the Hsin-hua 
Printing Company. A number of official publishing 
houses were established to take charge of the editing 
and publishing of books in specific fields, for example, 
the People’s Press (dealing with political theory and 
political affairs), the Youth Press, the Popular Read- 
ings Press, and the People’s Educational Press (produ- 
cing textbooks for elementary and middle schools) .* 

Specialization was also applied to the privately owned 
publishing houses, but the regime went far beyond this 
in its attempt to make full use of them for the pro- 
duction of propaganda literature. Dissatisfied with the 
inconvenience in supervising a relatively large number 
of privately owned presses and in keeping with the 
policy regarding the socialist transformation of industry, 
the government began, in 1951, to step up its agitation 
among the privately owned publishing houses for the 
formation of the so-called joint state and privately 
owned presses, the formation of which not only opened 


6 According to a survey made by the Publications Ad- 
ministration in the summer of 1950 covering 11 principal 
cities, there were in those places 244 privately owned pub- 
lishing houses and 6 state and private joint publishing houses. 
See Kuo’s report cited above. 

7 People’s Daily, November 1, 1950. 
8 Ibid. 
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the way for greater governmental control but also 
helped bring about the amalgamation of many small 
publishing houses into a few large concerns. For ex- 
ample, five of the joint state-and-private publishing 
houses now in Shanghai were formed during the years 
1951-1955 by the consolidation of 53 presses originally 
owned by private interests.® 

According to the most recent available Communist 
statistics, at the end of 1956 there were 101 publishing 
houses in the country,’® 82 being state-owned and 19 
joint state-and-private."* Those operating on the na- 
tional level (54 in 1956) may be further classified 
according to how they are supervised. Some, controlled 
and supervised exclusively by the Bureau of Publications 
of the Ministry of Cultural Affairs, are usually con- 
cerned with the publication of propaganda, indoctrina- 
tion and educational literature intended for the general 
public, such as the People’s Press, the San-Lien Press, 
and the once famous Commercial Press (which, like the 
Chung-hua Book Company, is now under instruction 
to reproduce only the Chinese classics and publish 
only linguistic studies). Another group operates under 
the dual supervision and direction of the Bureau of 
Publications and some other governmental agency or 
mass organization which has a special interest in its 
publishing work. For example, the Geological Press 
is partially under the control of the Ministry of Geology 
while the All-China Federation of Trade Unions shares 
responsibility with the Bureau of Publications in the 
supervision of the Workers’ Press. 

The Bureau of Publications has complete control 
over editorial personnel administration and 
financial management of presses which it exclusively 
supervises. In a press under dual control the Bureau’s 
role is to see that the publications of the press con- 
cerned are in accord with the over-all publication 
policy of the regime and to ensure co-ordination with 
other presses, but editorial work, personnel administra- 
tion, and financial management, are under the direct 
control of the other governmental agency or mass 


policy, 


organization. 

Publishing houses operating on the local level (47 in 
1956) are controlled and supervised by the national 
Bureau of Publications in Peking through local bureaus 
of publications organized within many local govern- 


ments. Besides a number of joint state-and-private 


9 Enlightenment Daily, August 20, 1955. The five jointly 
operated presses are the New Literature Press, the New 
Knowledge Press, the Juvenile Press, the New Fine Art Press, 
and the Shanghai Pictorial Press. 

10 Yeh Sheng-t’ao, “Freedom of Publication at the Time 
Extracts from China Mainland Magazines, 
Hong Kong), No. 111 (December 


of Liberation.” 
U.S. Consulate-General, 
16, 1957), pp. 10-15. 
11 Cf. footnote 6 
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presses, most of the local publishing houses are of- 
ficial presses of local governments. At present, prac- 
tically each of the provincial governments has such a 
press. They are concerned primarily with works on 
local politics, local economy, and local culture but 
also publish works on ideology, science and othe: sub- 
jects of a general nature. Written in simple lang sage, 
these works are usually used to supplement the oub- 
lications of the Popular Readings Press in Peking. 

Apart from receiving administrative guidance and 
specific instructions on editorial policy from the ap- 
propriate supervising authorities, publishing houses on 
both national and local levels are under obligation 
to observe a host of rules. A government decree (Pro- 
visional Regulations on the Control of the Book Pub- 
lishing, Printing, and Distributing Firms) promulgated 
by the former State Administrative Council on August 
16, 1952, requires, among other things, that all mem- 
bers of the publishing industry, state owned or other- 
wise, must submit publication plans (including topic 
lists), work reports, and sample copies of publications 
periodically to the appropriate bureaus of publications 
and that no firm may publish anything in contradic- 
tion to the basic laws, decrees, and orders of the 
government or involving disclosure of state secrets.” 
Under these regulations, all publishing houses become 
tools of the government and all works published by 
them are naturally bound to be in conformity with 
the regime’s ideological tenets and political require- 
ments.” 

With the publishing industry under its firm control, 
the regime has been able steadily to expand the an- 
nual output of books and periodicals except in 1953 
and 1957. 

The rate of increase was especially rapid during 
1950-1951, which was the regime’s initial period of 
political consolidation and was marked by the onset 
of the Korean war calling for a redoubling of the 
government's effort in political indoctrination. The 
interruption, in 1953, of the upward trend was prob- 
ably a reflection of the regime’s economic retrenchment 
policy during that year. The upsurge in 1956 may be 
attributed to intensification of propaganda work at 
the time when the socialist transformation of industry, 
commerce, and agriculture was being carried out. For 
1957 the planned output of books was 1,211,650,000 
copies,"* but as indicated in Table 1, the actual output 


12 For its text, see People’s Daily, August 19, 1952. 


13 Hu Yu-chih, former head of the Publications Adminis- 
tration, once denied that there was any publication censorship 
system under the People’s Government. See his report to 
the First National Conference on Publications, People’s Daily, 
September 28, 1950. 

14 Ibid., July 23, 1955 





was 1,485,000,000. Compared with the corresponding 
figures in 1936 (the peak year prior to the Communist 
regime), when 178 million copies of books and 32.2 
million copies of periodicals were printed in China 
Proper, even allowing for the omission of publications 
in Manchuria then under Japanese control, the mas- 
siveness of the Communists’ effort is truly astounding. 


smaller number of titles may represent a deliberate 
attempt to communicate on a large scale a smaller 
number of identical messages to readers, thus suggest- 
ing even greater conformity, standardization and con- 
trol. On the other hand, the increase in both titles 
and copies in the fields of natural science and technology 
probably indicated an effort to supply the increasing 


Taste 1. Output or Booxs anp Periopicats, 1950-1957 


BOOKS 
Year ] of Titles* No 


1950 12,153 
1951 18,300 
1952 13,970 
1953 18,384 
1954 19,177 
1955 22 538 
1956 30.196 
1957 28.000 


*Includes reprintings and revised editions 


Sources: Hsin-hua Pan-yueh K’an, No 


28, 1954 and August 2, 195 


of Copies 
(1,000) 
274,633 274 
703,304 
788,744 356 
754,519 277 
939,692 304 
1,079,574 370 
1,786,435 
1,485,000 


115 (September 10, 1957 
25, 1952; Enlightenment Daily, September 14, 1954 and September 23, 


PERIODICALS 
No. of Titles No. of Copies 
(1,000) 
35,302 
176,774 
204,000 
171,530 
204,930 
288,000 
351,360 
Not Available 


Available 


Not Available 
Not A vailable 


, p. 82; Liberation Daily, September 
1955; People’s Daily, September 


é 7; Wen-hui Daily, September 30, 1957 


The nature of the information and ideas contained 
in this torrent of words may be discerned by a further 
analysis of the types of books and periodicals pub- 
lished. In the case of books, the following data for 
1950 and 1952 serve to point to an interesting trend: 


Taste 2. Sunpjyect CLASSIFICATION OF 
Books Printep, 1950 anp 1952 
A f Titles 

Classification is 1952 
Ideology 5° 110 
Government Regulations and Policy +5 » 045 
Intellectual and Artistic Expressions 62 » 507 
Education and School Texts 17 1,325 

Sub Total 35! 5.987 
Natural Science and Technolog, 1.856 » 183 


General 23 36 


Non-Chinese Texts } 604 


Total 8.810 


Source: Chinese Communists’ Anm 
1950 and 1952. 

In a broad sense, the first four groups of books are 
all intended to bring to the reading public a greater 
understanding of, and conformity with, the Communist 
Party’s doctrines, policies, and Weltanschauung, while 
the fifth group contains the raw material for creating 
technicians and skilled workers. The large increase in 
the number of copies printed between 1950 and 1952 
contrasts with the decrease in the number of titles 
published in the same period. The decrease occurred 
in every group of books except those on natural science 
and technology and the non-Chinese publications; it 
was greatest in the case of books on ideology. The 
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needs of technical experts, students, and trainees in 
line with the Communists’ program of economic de- 
velopment. Apparently, novelty and variety must be 
served in the field of science and technology while 
conformity and mass response are the objectives in 
the government’s dealing with the conduct and minds 
of its subjects. The decrease in the number of new 
titles bringing ideological messages may also reflect the 
inevitable attrition of the ideas in a totalitarian philoso- 
phy once the initial massive blanketing of the readership 
has been achieved. 

The staggering scale on which certain ideological 
messages and government policy pronouncements have 
been brought to the people through books and pamphlets 
may be seen in a few typical examples. From 1949 to 
1956, there were translated and published 241 titles 
of the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, and 
some 27,000,000 copies of them had been circulated.” 
By May 1958, some 630,000 copies of the Communist 
Manifesto and 430,000 copies of Capital had been 
printed.** From October 1949 to March 1953, Lenin 
and Stalin on Socialist Economic Construction was 


15 Yeh Sheng-t’ao’s article cited above. In addition to 
the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, 9,000,000 
copies of supplementary reading matter for the study of 
Marxism-Leninism had been translated and published prior 
to September 1957. There is also a profusion of popular 
Marxist-Leninist reading matter published by the Popular 
Readings Press. From 1953 to the end of 1956 343 titles 
than 49,000,000 copies were published. New 
China News Agency Release, October 21, 1957. 

16 Ibid., May 4, 1958. 
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totaliing more 





reprinted 44 times and the History of the Communist 
(Bolshevik) Party 39 times."" By the end of June 1957, 
49 versions of Mao Tse-tung’s writings, totaling 73,339,- 
000 copies, had been issued.“ Between 1949 and the 
end of 1953, the Communist presses printed 4,240,000 
copies of Hu Ch’iao-mu’s Thirty Years of the Chinese 
Communist Party,’* and by December 1956 some 3,- 
290,000 copies of Liu Shao-ch’i’s work, On the Party, 
had been printed.”® Within one month following the 
promulgation of the regime’s new Constitution, some 
12,500,000 copies of the full text of that document 
came off the press.’ Late in 1955, under the in ulse 
of the agricultural cooperative movement, the regime 
announced that it would issue 20 million copies of 
Mao Tse-tung’s Report on the Problem of the Agricul- 
tural Cooperative Movement and 15 million copies 
of the text of the Communist Party’s resolution on the 
same problem adopted by the 7th Central Committee 
at its 6th plenary session.** Late in 1956, 41,500,000 
copies of the five major documents of the 8th Congress 
of the Chinese Communist Party were printed.” Ex- 
amples of the wide distribution of government regula- 
tions may be found in the printing during 1951 of 
11,500,000 copies of a popular illustrated edition of 
the marriage law and 10,600,000 copies of a similar 
edition of the law for the suppression of “counter- 
revolutionaries.”** The extremely large number of copies 
printed in case of these few titles contrasts significantly 
with the average of 14,000 copies per title printed in 
1953. 

The predominance of the works representing Com- 
munist orthodoxy both on the international and on the 
national planes reflects a singleness of purpose and a 
degree of conformity which are disturbing to con- 
template but hardly surprising. Less obvious is another 
aspect of Soviet influence in the reading material reach- 
ing the Chinese public: according to official Chinese 
statistics, the planned popularization of Soviet litera- 
ture may be seen in the rising proportion of works 
by Soviet authors in all translated works (64.1 percent 
in the period between October 1949 and the end of 
1950, 77.2 percent in 1951, 79.3 percent in 1952, and 
87.1 percent in 1953).** It is interesting that, while 


17 Ibid., March 19, 1954. 
18 Ch’en Lu 


Achievements Cannot 


Our Cultural, Educational and Scientific 
Be Denied,” Extracts from China Main- 
land Magazines, No. 102 (October 7, 1957), p. 4 

19 People’s Daily, May 3, 1954. 

20 Yeh Sheng-t’ao’s article cited above. 

21 People’s Daily, October 26, 1954. 

22 Ibid., November 29, 1955. 

23 Yeh Sheng-t’ao’s article cited above. 

24 Hu Yu-chih, “Ch’u-pan Kung-tso Wei Kuang-ta Jen- 
min Ch’un-chung Fu-wu” (The Publishing Industry Serves 
the Broad Masses), Liberation Daily, September 25, 1952. 

25 People’s Daily, May 6. 1954 
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Soviet works on political ideology and social science 
that have been translated into Chinese far exceed 
Chinese translatio. . of other kinds of Soviet publica- 
tions in terms weer of printed copies, it is the 
titles of Chine’. uanr . sons of Soviet works on science 
and technology tt * hav= been increasing more rapidly 
during the last few years. Thus, by the fall of 1955, 
titles of Soviet books on science and technology that 
had been translated into Chinese already accounted 
for almost one-third of the total number of titles 
(about 8400) translated from Russian.” For the next 
generation at any rate, when Communist China prob- 
ably cannot yet become self-sufficient in the supply 
of technical personnel and original research, technical 
depei.dence on the Soviet Union will supplement the 
dependence on Soviet material assistance which, despite 
the voluminous propaganda on the subject, has been 
on a small scale in absolute terms. 

As far as Chinese publications are concerned, the 
cultural interflow between the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China is decidedly one-way traffic. Of the 
20 titles of foreign-language books published in Com- 
munist (‘hina in 1950 only 2 were in Russian as 
against 14 in English and 4 in French. In 1952 out 
of 84 foreign-language titles 49 were in Japanese, 21 
in English, 4 in Fres:ch, 4 in Russian, 2 in German, and 
5 in other languages.*”” As far as Russian readers are 
concerned, the Soviet Union probably prefers to 
regulate the nature and flow of propaganda on China 
within the Soviet Union without the assistance of the 
Chinese. 

We may here briefly mention the agencies in charge 
of producing Chinese translations of foreign works. 
Under the Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, a special bureau has since 1953 been 
translating “in a systematic manner” the works of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. Its translations are 
published by the People’s Press. There is also the Shih- 
tai Press specializing in the publication of Chinese 
translations of Soviet and other foreign works on social, 
economic, and cultural affairs. Chinese translations of 
foreign works on technology and science are published 
by the various specialized presses such as the Mechanical 
Engineering Press and the Chinese Forestry Press. 
Furthermore, the International Book Store established 
by the regime in December 1949 also constantly imports 
large quantities of Chinese translations of Soviet works 
published by the Foreign Language Press in Moscow.” 


26 Huai Tzu, “Fan-i Ch’u-pan Keng-to Ti Wai-kuo Yu- 
hsiu Chu-tso” (Translating and Publishing More Standard 
Works of Foreign Authors), People’s Daily, August 30, 1955 

27 Ch'u-pan Tsung-shu (Publications Administration), com 
piler, Ch’uan-kuo Tu-shu Tsung-mu-lu (Annual List of Pub 
lications (Peking: Hsin-hua Book Company, 1950-1952) 

28 Official figures on the total quantity of Chinese trans 





Another significant aspect of the Communists’ pub- 
lication policy is the publishing of non-Chinese texts 
for the use of various minority nationalities in Mainland 
China. At present twelve special publishing houses, in- 
cluding the Nationalities Languages Press in Peking, 
are publishing books in the minority languages prin- 
cipally. From 1952 to 1956, 4,988 titles, totalling 46,- 
598,000 copies, had been issued in 13 minority ‘languages 
including Mongolian, Tibetan, Uighur, Kazakh, Korean, 
Sibo, and Chuang.” During the same period 110,800,- 
11,000,000 copies of 


periodicals were also issued in the same languages.*° 


000 copies of newspapers and 


There have, however, been frequent shifts of emphasis 
in the languages used. During 1950, 48 titles were 
published in Mongolian and one in Uighur. Two years 
later, as a result of the Korean war, 230 titles were 
published in Korean—meant for consumption both in 
Korea and by the Korean population in China—whiie 
162 titles were published in Mongolian, 85 in Uighur, 
34 in Kazakh, 6 in Tibetan, and 


Considerable 


} in other languages. 


emphasis is placed upon exporting 


propaganda literature in foreign languages. Although 


the regime has not disclosed any figures on the total 


output of such literature, fragmentary information sug- 
gests that its ¢irculation abroad must be quite wide 
For example, by the middle of 1955, Mao Tse-tung’s 
works had been distributed in over 50 countries.*' In 
Hungary, Czech- 


hen print- 


addition, the Soviet Union, Poland 
oslovakia, Bulgaria, and North Korea were t 
ing the Selected Works of Mao in their 
languages.*? Ho Chi-min, leader of North Vietnam, 


respective 


personally translated Mao’s On Practice and On Con- 
tradiction into Vietnamese and had them published 
by his government.** Mao’s Selected Works have also 
been published in English, French, Japanese, and Heb- 
rew by publishing houses in England, the United 
States, France, Japan, and Israel.** They have also 
been published in Italian, Persian, Burmese, Dutch, 
Spanish, and several local dialects of India.” 

Closely related is the distribution of publications in 
Chinese among the overseas Chinese. While the regime 
has been conspicuously silent about this work, any 
visitor to eastern and southeastern Asia can find nu- 
merous Chinese Communist bookstores selling well- 
lations of Soviet books imported from Moscow since 1949 
are not available, but from 1949 to 1953 
of Lenin's and Stalin’s works alone ame 
million copies. People’s Daily, January 21, 1954. Also see 
Enlightenment Daily, March 5, 1954 

29 People’s Daily, October 19, 1957 

Ibid. 
Ibid., July 1, 
Ibid 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
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the total import 


unted to over 7 


1955. 


printed books at very low prices. A few years ago the 
Chinese Communists even printed a costly and sumpt- 
uous book of President Sukarno’s collection of paintings 
and had it distributed in Southeast Asia, chiefly for 
its propaganda effect on the Indonesians. 

A significant feature of the Chinese Communist pub- 
lication policy is the partial lifting (since 1956) of the 
ban on the publishing of Chinese translations of West- 
ern books by authors whose views differ drastically 
from those of the Communists. According to New 
China News Agency bulletin (April 30, 1957), certain 
publishing houses in Mainlarid China had been per- 
mitted to publish a Chinese translation of Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason, Spinoza’s Ethics, Proudhon’s 
What is Property and Freud’s A General Introduction 
to Psychoanalysis. According to the same report, Keynes’ 
The General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money, Mendel’s Experiments in Plant Hybridization, 
translated into Chinese, had already come off the press. 
This seemingly tolerant attitude is not to be interpreted 
as a sign of genuine liberalization. Rather, it is part 
of the world-wide Communist campaign to win the 
support of the intelligentsia of all nations by posing 
themselves as the upholders of the great intellectual 
traditions. During the last three years or so the Com- 
munists have also tried to achieve the same goal by 
holding meetings in commemoration of Franklin, Mon- 
tesquieu, Shakespeare, and Tolstoi. 

In Chinese Communist periodical literature, apart 
from technical journals, the nature of the popular 
publications may be understood from a list of 16 
monthlies and semi-monthlies each of which had a 
circulation of over 100,000 as of July 1955.°* Of these 
publications, seven, including such titles as Shih-shih 
Shou-ts’e (Current Affairs Pocket Magazine). Hsueh- 
hsi (Study), Cheng-chih Hsueh-hsi (Political Study), 
Hsin Kuan-ch’a (New Observer), Shih-chien Chih-shih 
(World Affairs), Jen-min Hua-pao (People’s Pictorial), 
and Lien-hua Hua-pao (Popular Illustrated), accounted 
for 3.7 million copies per issue out of an aggregate 
of 5.9 million copies. Two publications, Chung-kuo 
Ching-nien (Chinese Youth) and Chung-hsueh-sheng 
High School Student) accounted for 25 percent of 
the total circulation. The remaining seven publications 
are addressed to such groups as women, theatrical 
workers, film-goers, etc. Allowing for the fact that a 
number of the periodicals in the first two groups were 
semi-monthlies, the predominant accent on current af- 
fairs and general political indoctrination as well as on 


such important social groups as youths and women 
provides further evidence on the Communists’ policy of 
indoctrination. 

The Chinese Communist Party, early in 1958. decided 





36 China Daily News, September 7, 1955. 
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to publish a series of “theoretical magazines,” the 
Central Committee of the party launching a fort- 
nightly journal known as the Hung-ch’i (Red Flag) 
with one of the party’s leading theoreticians, Ch’en 
Po-ta, as its editor. In the first issue, issued on June 1, 
1958 an introduction pointed out that the magazine 
made its appearance in the new situation when the 
development of the social productive forces of China 
had entered an epoch of an unprecedented big leap 
forward, and that its task was to hold ever higher the 
revolutionary red flag of the proletariat in the ideo- 
logical field. The importance attached by the Com- 
munists to this new magazine is evidenced by the fact 
that Mao Tse-tung and other leading Communists 
were among the contributors to its first issue. Its 
significance as an ideological weapon is also shown by 
its wide circulation, advance subscriptions for 1,980,000 
copies of the first issues having been received.** Sub- 
scription to this magazine as well as to many others is 
virtually compulsory for all governmental agencies, party 
branches, offices, and 
schools. Red Flag was quickly followed by the appear- 
ance of other “theoretical magazines” edited and pub- 
lished by 


mass organizations, business 


the various provincial committees of the 
party. All these, said the Communists, were designed 
to “raise still higher the banner of Marxism-Leninism, 
continuously carrying forward Marxist-Leninist theory 
in new circumstances, giving guidance and impetus to 
prattical work, strengthening the struggle on the ideo- 
front, propagating proletarian ideology and 


raising the theoretical level of the functionaries and 
‘38 


lori« al 


the masses.’ 


attention which the Chinese Communists 
book distribution facilities is ~ also 
Chinese history. By July 1957, 
the Hsin-hua Book Company had 3,450 branches, sub- 


branches, and book kiosks in cities and towns.*” Prior 


given to 


unprecedented in 


to 1956 there were also several thousand privately 
owned bookstores in the urban districts, but most of 
these bookstores have now been converted into sales 
agents of Hsin-hua which is also trying to extend its 
“used book stores” and book rental 
stands, the total number of which in Shanghai alone 
was over 2,500 as of August 1955.@ As of January 
1956, Hsin-hua also had over 4,000 travelling salesmen 


influence on the 


in the countryside.*’ In order to make publications more 


7 New China News Agency Release, June 1, 1958 
38 Ibid., July 1, 1958 
9 Shu Hsir -ch eng 


‘Current Problems of Publishing,” 
Survey of China Mainland Press (U.S. Consulate-General., 
Hong Kong), No. 1,587 (August 9, 1957), p. 21. 

40 Enlightenment Daily, August 20, 1950 

41 Chin Ts’an-jan, “Kung-ying Nung-min Wen-hua Shih- 
liang Supplying Publications to the Farmer), People’s 
Daily, February 17, 1956 
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accessible to rural readers, the Ministry of Cultural 
Affairs and the All-China Federation of Supply and 
Marketing Cooperatives jointly issued, on January 30, 
1956, a directive calling upon the nation’s 27,000 supply 
and marketing cooperatives and 200,000 dry goods 
retail stores to help sell books and periodicals.” In the 
meantime, the Hsin-hua Book Company was instructed 
to seek the cooperation of the Communist Party branch 
secretaries, Youth Corps organizations, labor unions, 
peasant associations, “cultural houses,” and “reading 
rooms” in the distribution of publications.“ As for 
regular subscriptions to periodicals, they, like newspaper 
subscriptions, have been handled by the post offices 
since March 1950. 

But the existence of such a pervasive book distribut- 
ing network does not necessarily mean that the Com- 
munists have easily been able to sell their publications. 
Since 1952 has been a price reduction 
every year, and as a result, prices of most books and 
periodicals are now over 70 percent lower than in 
1952.** If the public demand hac been keen, the 
Communists would hardly have effected such a drastic 
reduction in price when there has been no reduction 


there 


in publication costs; they have never made a similar 
price reduction for any popularly wanted merchandise 
in the absence of a reduction in its production cost. 

The difficulty in marketing is also suggested by the 
publication distributing agents’ use of compulsory 
methods in selling books and periodicals, Since 1953 
it has been virtually a common practice for Jocal post 
offices to force people to subscribe to mag#zines, and 
state-owned bookstores also often resort - coercive 
selling methods. For example, the Wu-hsi branch office 
of the Hsin-huz Book Company instigated, in February 
1956, the local bureau of education to issue a circular 
requiring every elementary school pupil to buy 4 to 5 
copies of the so-called “Supplementary Readings.” 
The circular also stated that pupils of well-to<do fam- 
ilies should help their poor schoolmates buy these 
books if the latter could not afford them. In another 
county where there were less than 36,000 pupils, the 
local branch office of the Hsin-hua Book Company used 
the same method in selling more than 500.000 copies 
of similar readings.“ Obviously, such methods are used 
because the bookstores and post offices know that 
there are not many willing customers for their books 
and magazines. 


42 Ibid., February 3, 1956. 
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1956; and New China News Agency Release, July 9, 1958 
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Moreover, the Communist authorities often call for 
greater help from the local party secretaries, Youth 
Corps organizations, trade unions, and peasant as- 
sociations in the marketing of books and magazines. 
Toward the end of 1956 the regime acknowledged the 
difficulty faced by the bookstores in marketing its 
publications. An editorial in the People’s Daily on 
December 12 stated that in 1956 the Popular Readings 
Press published 1,700,000 copies of The Agricultural 
Development Plan Illustrated but was able to sell only 
200,000. More information on this problem was sub- 
sequently given by officials of the publishing industry 
who attended the symposia on publications in Shanghai 
and Peking early in 1957. According to Sun Li-kung, 
Deputy Manager of the Shanghai Branch of the Hsin- 
hua Book Company, during 1956 the bookstores in 
the country failed to sell, among other iterns, 13,500,000 
copies of Three Major Documents on the Agricultural 
Cooperative Movement, 3,300,000 copies of Selected 
Readings on the Socialist Upsurge in the Countryside, 
2,500,000 copies of illustrated pamphlets on the socialist 
transformation of agriculture, 1,000,000 copies of Little 
Encyclopedia for the Farmer, and 22,000,000 copies of 
children’s books.*’ 

As for the difficulty in persuading people to read 
free Communist publications, it can be seen from 
Communist reports that in many places there are more 
people renting non-Communist books from used book 
stores or sidewalk bookstalls than those going to public 
libraries, “cultural houses,” and “reading rooms,” where 
one may borrow Communist publications without cost 
In Peking, for example, the used book stores and 
sidewalk book stands renting non-Communist books 
have over 15,000 customers daily whereas all the public 
libraries, “cultural houses,” and “reading rooms” in the 
city have a total readership of less than 5,000.*° Ac- 
cording to another report, books on the shelves of 
“children’s reading rooms” country 
seldom attract the attention of the youngsters but in 
Shanghai alone every day over 50,000 children patronize 
the used book stores or sidewalk book stands renting 
“reactionary, obscene and preposterous books” published 
during the “pre-liberation” days.*® This popular prefer- 


ence for non-Communist books has made the Com- 
In January 


throughout the 


munists not only envious but indignant 
1958, the Ministry of Cultural Affairs issued a directive 
~~ 47 See minutes of th 
Shanghai on February 9, 
Wen-hui Daily, in Wen-hui Daily, Febr 

48 Liang Ju-huai, “Ch’ing-ch’u Fan-t 
tan Shu-k’an Ti Tu-hai”’ (Rooting Out tl 
of the Publications with Absurd ar , 
People’s Daily, March 28, 1955. 

49 Li Keng, “Chieh Shao-nien Erh-t’ 
to-ti Shu” (Publishing More Books for 
September 29, 1955. 
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symposiun 
1957 under 


calling upon the local governments to strengthen their 
leadership over the book-renting trade and announcing 
that those who choose to carry on with the printing, 
selling and renting of “poisonous books” which have 
been banned would be punished in accordance with 
the “Regulations Concerning Punishment for Breach 
of Security Control.’’* 

Why are the Communist publications not popular? 
The most important of several reasons is the nature 
and quality of the publications concerned. The Com- 
munists have reported that while there is an acute 
shortage of Chinese classical literature, scinool texts, 
scholarly works, and reference books, publications de- 
signed to publicize Communist ideology and policies 
are in excessive supply.** From this one can readily see 
that the regime’s policy of stressing propaganda litera- 
ture in disregard of the reading public’s needs and 
tastes is at the root of the problem. Equally at fault 
is the quality of the publications. Lack of good books 
in other fields of writing has also been admitted by 
the Communists. According to a report to the first 
plenary session of the Academic Council of Philosophy 
and the Social Sciences of the reconstructed Academia 
Sinica by the Council’s Vice-Chairman, P’an Tzu-nien, 
the situation in philosophy and in the social sciences 
is still worse, for “not a single text of high standard” 
in these fields has appeared since the “liberation.”’®* 
As the People’s Daily admitted, a large portion of what 
the Communist publishing industry calls books are really 
not books but small pamphlets, dogmatic in themes 
and mediocre in style.** In point of fact, many of the 
pamphlets are simply crude compilations of articles, 
official speeches or official regulations that have al- 
ready appeared in newspapers and periodicals. 

It scarcely needs to be added that poor quality 
primarily reflects the sterilizing effect of the many 
rules and taboos governing intellectual expression. In 
the first place, it is always hazardous for an author to 
submit a manuscript to a publisher, who also acts as 
an official censor, because any discovery by the pub- 
lisher of a serious ideological deviation in his manu- 
script may entail a course of enforced “ideological 
reform.” Accordingly, many prudent people apparently 
have quit writing and publishing altogether. 

50 Wen-hui Daily, January 24, 1958 

51 “Wei-shih-ma Shu-chi Yu-ch’uen Yu-lan” (Why Some 
Publications Are Short While Others Are in Excessive Supply), 
editorial in People’s Daily, December 12, 1956. Also see 
Wen-hui Daily, February 17, 1957 and Shu Hsin-ch’eng’s 
article cit@d above 
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e K’o-hsueh T’ung-pao (Science Bulletin), 
also Ch’en K’o-han, “Kuan-yu Ch’u-pan-she 
Problems Concerning 


People’s Daily, June 





Furthermore, even if a work has been accepted and 
published, there is no guarantee that official approval 
will not be unexpectedly withdrawn later and that the 
author will not find himself suddenly under attack for 
belatedly detected sins of omissions or commission. 
More often than not such attacks by the officially 
inspired critics bring misfortune and disgrace to both 
author and publisher. When Mr. Su Chi-ts’ang’s book 
on public finance was denounced by reviewers as an 
exposition of bourgeois economics, not only did Mr. 
Su have to make a self-criticism of his fault but also 
his publisher, the Hsin-chao Press, was forced to close.** 
Under these circumstances authors and publishers alike 
have learned the wisdom of playing safe. Authors 
resort to the familiar clichés or dogmas, and publishers 
are more inclined to accept a manuscript loaded with 
party jargon than a work reflecting intellectual or- 
iginality. 

The structure and operating methods of the publish- 
ing industry also contribute to poor quality. For one 
thing, it is the distributing agencies or bookstores, not 
the publishing houses, that decide on the quantity of 
publications and assume full financial responsibility 
for what is to be published. The fact that the distribut- 
ing agencies often arbitrarily have the outputs of the 
publishing houses increased every year in proportion 
to the “planned increases” in wordage, titles, and 
volumes to be published, without inquiring carefully 
into the content and potential markets for the books, 
has deprived the publishing houses of a sense of respon- 
sibility for their products. As one veteran publisher 
remarked, “the publishing houses often refrain from 
making plans for publishing major works but con- 
centrate on the kind of pamphlets that yield ‘quick 


results’.”55 


Another major defect of the publishing industry is 
the lack of competent personnel. In 1956, according 
to a Communist report, there were about 9,690 em- 
ployees in the 101 publishing houses in the country 
and of this figure about 3,730 were editors.% The ratio 
between non-editorial and editorial staff in the business 
is roughly 3 to 1 (5 to 1 in Shanghai). The figures 
show the scarcity of editors and the high proportion 
of non-editorial personnel. But a more serious problem 
is the quality of the editors. According to Mr. Shu 
Hsin-ch’eng, only one-fifth of the over 3,000 editors 
in the publishing industry “can work independently.”* 
Editors qualified for preparing publication of classical 
works are even more scarce. 
~ 54 Ta-kung Pao, May 17, 1957. 

55 Shu Hsin-ch’eng, “Current Problems of Publishing,” 
Survey of China Mainland Press, No. 1,587 (August 9 
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Another weakness is the author-remuneration system. 
Since 1949, the Communist regime has abolished copy- 
right and royalty payment measures. The publishing 
houses now pay for writings at stipulated rates for 
stipulated periods. This, too, has been said to be not 
conducive to good authorship, for it often fails to 
provide sufficient incentive to authors of widely cir- 
culated books while encouraging money-minded writers 
to care only about a book’s immediate acceptability 
to the publishers. 

The printing and distribution agencies also are de- 
fective. Printing firms have been blamed for lack of 
concern for the quality of their services and accused 
of being uncooperative with the publishing houses. They 
have also been criticized for waste and inefficiency.” 
With regard to book distribution, the Hsin-hua Book 
Company, which singlehandedly performs the task on a 
nation-wide basis, is regarded by some as an unwieldy 
organization beset by red tape, inertia, and maladminis- 
tration.** According to a Communist writer, the com- 
pany has more administrative personnel than salesrnen,** 
and both administrators and salesmen are often in- 
competent. The general educational level of the nearly 
34,000 employees of the company is that of a pupil 
who has just left the higher primary school. A small 
number belong to the level of middle school graduates. 
A few of the employees belong to the level of college 
student and fewer still to the level of college graduate.” 
A more serious defect of the company is the bureau- 
cratic work habits of its salesmen, who regard them- 
selves as “officials.” It has been said that their arrogance, 
discourtesy and impatience often make customers feel 
very unpleasant and that many people therefore tend 
to shun bookstores completely.** 

One should not infer from this recital of defects, 
however, that the Chinese Communist publication policy 
is essentially a failure or that the Communist publica- 
tions are not read by many people. One must bear in 
mind that under the Communist regime millions of 
people including party members, government officials, 
and persons belonging to various mass organizations 
are regularly obliged to study Communist literature and 
sometimes are even required to take notes and write 
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comments on the material they read. In addition, over 
85 million pupils and students in the schools of various 
levels use Communist written textbooks daily. Together 
with the Communists’ increasing effort to prevent 
the reader from reading non-Communist publications, 
these facts make it clear that any complacency about 
the Communists’ use of publications as a_ political 
weapon would be unwarranted. 


Some Soviet Studies on China 


The following notes give brief comments on a selection of 
Soviet works on China as received by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations library. 

Glunin, K. V 


Editorial Board Ocherki tstoru 


A. S. Perevertailo (Chief Editor Vv. I 
Kukushkin, V. N. Nikiforov 
Kitaya v noveishee vremya (Studies of the History of China in 
Moscow: Iz Vostochr 
Maps. 30 rubl 


written collectively by a group of schol 


the Contemporary Period 
Literatury, 1959, 697 pp 


bers of the Editorial Board) in the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR. Chief 

in his preface sets forth the authors 
being “systematically to set forth the 
China in the contemporary period, to port: 
and international situation through wh 

gle passed and socialistic constru 
developing, to reveal the great organ 
munist Party.”” An _ introduction sketc! 
the early Republican period, but the 
main theme with a treatment of 
Movement and the organization in 
Communist Party. China’s contemporary 
preted as beginning with the upsurge of 
and the initial convergence of the for 
and Russian Revolutions. The major div 
ing period flow naturally from that 
1927-37 civil 
Japan, the third civil war (1946-49 
Period of Socialist Revolution,” with th: 


to iate 1958. The work carries a chror 


(1924-27) and second 


nificant events, and a_ bibliography 

B. G. Sapozhnikov, Pervaya grazhdanskay 
voina v Kitae 1924-1927 gg.—voenn 
First Revolutionary Civil War in China, 
tary-Historical Study). Moscow: Gosudar 
Politicheskoi Literatury, 1954. 100 pp 
nikov’s short study of the civil war 
Nationalists and Communists participatec 
only two chapters, devoted respectively 
a revolutionary army and preparations 
Expedition, and the Northern Expeditior 
tion is shown passing through three d 
July to November 1926, from November 
and from April to July 1927—in which 
Left and Right wings of the Kuominta: 
and both wings broke with the Comn 

10 Let Kitaiskoi Narodnoi Respubliki (10 Year 
Chinese People’s Republic). Moscow: Izdatel’stvo IMO 
stitute of International Relations), 1959. 244 pp. 8.75 rubl 
Eleven writers, including Mme. Sun Yat-sen, contributed as 


many different pieces to this paper-back, designed to com- 
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memorate the tenth anniversary of the establishment of the 
Communist regime in Peking. The work purports to give a 
contemporary bird’s-eye view of China in its political and 
economic aspects,: with a special chapter devoted to the 
role of the CCP in the country’s reconstruction. Worthy of 
particular mention are the three final pieces: M. S. Kapitsa, 
“People’s China and International Relations; M. I. Slad- 
kovskii, “Soviet-Chinese Economic Cooperation;” and S. L. 
Tikhvinskii (Soviet Consul General at Peking in the post-war 
period), “Soviet-Chinese Cultural Ties.” 

G. A. Ganshin, Ekonomika Kitaiskoi Narodnoi Respubliki 
(The Economy of the Chinese People’s Republic). Moscow: 
Izdatel’stvo IMO, 1959. 357 pp. 14.70 rubles. Ganshin intro- 
duces his work with a brief survey of the economic situation 
in China in the first half of the 19th Century, but his first 
chapter is devoted in main to economic conditions just prior 
to the Communist victory of 1949, having particular reference 
to the position of foreign capital in the country, Japanese 
imperialism in Manchuria, the role of “bureaucratic capital- 
ism,’ and the position of “American imperialism.” The author 
then goes on to describe the basic principles governing economic 
developments in Communist China, the country’s economic 
cooperation with the rest of the Communist bloc, the transfor- 
nation of agriculture and the work of industrialization, trans- 
port and foreign trade, and the growth of the material well- 
being and culture of the Chinese people. 

Yu. I. Kapelinskii, L. A. Kisvyantsev, M. S. Pankin, Yu 
\. Pekshev. V. P. Senin, V. 
uneshneekonomicheskykh svyazei Kitaiskoi Narodnoi Respubliki 


G. Sychev, Razvitie ekonomiki i 


Development of the Economy and Foreign Economic Ties 
of the Chinese People’s Republic 


1959. 560 pp. 20.10 rubles. This book (somewhat similarly 


Moscow: Vneshtorgizdat, 


to Ganshin’s but in more detail) traces economic developments 
in China beginning with the inauguration of the Central 
People’s Government. The authors treat in particular the 
developments respecting the basic enterprises—the metallurgical, 
coal, petroleum, electric-power, chemical, and machine-mak- 
ing industries. They consider also the development of China’s 
village economy in its various aspects—the agrarian policy of 
the transition period, the cooperativization of agriculture, 
developments with respect to stock-raising, fishing and forestry 
Che work, like Ganshin’s book, deals with the Chinese people's 
reputed advance in well-being and culture, and also discusses 
China’s foreign economic relations. 

E. M. Murzaev, Kitai—fiziko-geogra- 
ficheskoe opisanie (Northeastern China—A Physico-geographic 
Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk SSSR 

Institute of Geography), 1955. 251 pp. Map. 13.20 rubles 
Murzaev starts with a background discussion of the peoples 
of Manchuria and their economy, surveying basic literature 


Severo-vostochnyt 


Des: ription Moscow: 


on the subject and Russian geographic expeditions into the 
area. He then proceeds to divide Manchuria into ten basic 
physico-geographic regions, and treats them separately. His 
book has an appended glossary of Chinese, Mongol and 
Manchu) geographic terms, and a bibliography 


M. V. Fomicheva, Ocherki ekonomicheskogo stroitel’stva na 


lungus 


Studies of Economic Construction in 
China’s Northeast Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk 
SSSR (Institute of Oriental Studies), 1956. 216 pp. 7.85 
rubles. This work first gives a picture of Manchuria on 


severo-vostoke Kitaya 


the eve of the Communist victory, then proceeds to survey 
the transformation of industry under the Communist rule, 
agrarian reforms, the development of trade, and the general 
role of Manchuria as “the chief industrial base of the Chinese 


People’s Republic.” It also reports on the growth of the 
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material and cultural ievel of the people of Manchuria. 
Lyu Yun-an’, Demokraticheskoe i sotsialisticheskoe stroitel’- 
stvo wv severo-vostochnom Kitae (Liu Yung-an (?), Demo- 
cratic and Socialist Construction in Northeastern China). 
Moscow: Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel’stvo Politicheskoi Literatury, 
1957. 239 pp. 4.50 rubles. Liu dates the beginning of the 
“people’s democratic construction” in Manchuria from V-J 
Day. The process is carried on after the beginning of the 
civil war in July 1946 (of course, in the Communist-con- 
all during the years of the civil war, and 
the basic rehabilitation of the whole country’s 
nomy that took place between October 1949 and the end 

of 1952. Th Manchuria embarked on the road to socialist 
censtruction. The work includes a section on the “Resist- 
America Aid-Korea” movement of the Korean War period, 
another on the Soviet aid extended toward the building 


trolled areas 


finally through 


socialism in China 
Rol’ demokraticheskoi diktatury naroda v 
ialicma vw Kitae (The Role of the Democratic 
the People in the Construction of Socialism 
scow: Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel’stvo Politiches- 
1958. 339 pp. 9 rubles. In main, this work 
a picture of the State political structure in China 
form of the “people’s dictatorship,” its role in the 
organization of economic construction and socialist transforma- 
tion, and the forms and peculiarities of the class struggle dur- 
transition period in China. The final chapter describes 
the Government's organization of cooperation along various 
lines with other bloc countries, and its work of “the defense 
f socialist construction in China against threats from the 
f the imperialist camp,” with a consideration of the 
nternational significance of the victory of the Chinese 
Revolution ' 

S. A. Voevodin, A. M. Kruglov, Sotsialisticheskoe preobra- 
ticheskoi promyshlennosti i torgovli v Kitaiskoi 
Narodnoi Respublike, (Socialist Reorganization of Capitalistic 
Industry and Trade in the Chinese People’s Republic). 
Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Vostochnoi Literatury, 1959. 165 pp. 
7 rubles. This little volume, produced in the Institute of 
treats the Peking regime’s handling ‘of private 
apitalistic enterprise in three chapters, covering respectively 


nie ka pital 


Sinology, 
CCP policy during the 
trade during the development of State capitalism from 
949 to 1955, and the new stage of socialist transformation 


transition period, private industry 


f capitalistic enterprise 
K. F. Kotov, Mestneye 
Respublike (na primere Syntsyan-Uigurskogo 
Autonomy in the 


natsional’naya avtonomiya v Kitat- 
Kot Nar« dnc 
{vtonomnoi Oblasti Local National 


Chinese People’s Republic [per example of the Sinkiang- 


Uighur Region} Moscow: Gosudarstvennoe 


Literatury, 1959. 198 pp. 7.25 


begins with a consideration of the essence 


Autonomous 
Izdatel’stvo Yuridicheskoi 
bles I he study 
mal autonomy in the Chinese People’s Republic, 
ional-territorial order found in the Sinkiang- 

is Region (SUAR), describes the SUAR’s 

d concludes with an analysis of the popular 

re, viewed as constituting the basis for the 

mic and cultural upsurge of China's national minorities. 
Osnounye normativnye akty o mestnykh organakh gosudar- 
tvennoi vlasti i gosudarstvennoi upravleniya Kitaiskoi Narodnoi 
Respubliki (Fundamental Standardizing Acts regarding Local 
Power and State Administration of the 
Chinese People’s Republic). Moscow: Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel- 
tvo Yuridicheskoi Literatury, 1959. 504 pp. 6.35 rubles. This 


mentary texts is handily divided into nine 
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sections, containing respectively the basic authorizing acts 
(including those of the CCP) which govern with regard to 
ruch political instrumentalities as local organs of State power 
and local representative assemblies, which determined the 
regional autonomy of minorities and the agricultural com- 
munes, and which provide guides for economic and cultura! 
education, the maintenance of communal order, and the 
review of complaints and depositions of workers. 

B. I. Bukharov, Politika SShA v otnoshenii Kitaiskoi Narod- 
noi Respubliki (1949-1953) (The Policy of the USA with 
respect to the Chinese People’s Republic (1949-1953). Moscow: 
Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk SSSR (Institute of History), 
1958. 238 pp. 8.25 rubles. Chapter I of this work is headed 
“The Political and Economic Boycott of the Chinese People’s 
Republic by the United States of America;” Chapter II 
treats the American “occupation” of Formosa and the Korean 
War (in that order); and in Chapter III “the American plan 
for war against the Chinese People’s Republic” is juxtaposed 
to “the struggle of peace-loving States for the solution of 
disputed questions in Asia through negotiations.” The ac- 
count ends with the July 1953 truce in Korea. 

M. S. Kapitsa, Sovetsko-Kitaiskie otnoshenie (Soviet-Chinese 
Moscow: Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel’stvo Politiches- 
koi Literatury, 1958. 424 pp. 11.45 rubles. The author 
presents what is essentially a companion piece to the 
Perevertailo-Glunin-Kukushkin-Nikiforov work on contempor- 
ary China; the period covered is essentially the same—from the 
time of the Russian October Revolution down to the latter 
1950's. But the theme is the more limited one of relations 
between Russia and China during that era of great changes, 
and no little turbulence, for both countries. Kapitsa treats 
both the young Soviet Government's efforts to regularize rela- 
tions with the Peking Government and its simultaneous 
development of contacts with Sun’ Yat-sen’s revolutionary 
government at Canton, the deterioration of Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions in the period 1927-29, and the changed situation that 
developed with Japan's invasion of Manchuria in 1931, and 
with the formal beginning of the Sino-Japanese War in 1937 
He traces the worsening again of Sino-Soviect relations after 
the entry of the U.S.S.R. and of the U.S.A. into war in 
1941 and, in particular, during the post-war period. The 
book ends with a chapter on various manifestations of the 
new Sino-Soviet alliance, beginning with a section entitled 
“the two allies go to victory hand in hand,” and concluding 
with another headed “a mighty bulwark for the peace and 
security of peoples.” In the light of current speculation on 
evident differences between Peking and Moscow regarding 
the inevitability or non-inevitability of war with “imperialism,’ 
these two theses in particular would appear perhaps to be 
somewhat dated. 

New York 0. EDMUND CLUBB 
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THE JOURNEY. By Jiro Osaragi. Translated by Ivan Morris 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1960. 342 pp. $4.50 


Jiro Osaragi, whose book Homecoming was so well received 
when it appeared in translation in 1955, has now attempted 
a realistic picture of contemporary social life in Japan. The 
Journey, advertised as a novel about Japan in the aftermath 
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of the American Occupation, does indeed describe life in post- 
Occupation Japan, but it is at least doubtful that the care- 
fully drawn characteristics are altogether the effects of Ameri- 
can influence. It is an intriguing, sometimes a frustrating, 
book. In some ways a thoroughly modern novel, it neverthe- 
less partakes of the complexities of a Kabuki drama. At one 
point Taeko Okamoto, a sensitive, modern Japanese girl and 
the closest thing to a hrroine in the story, ruminates like any 
other Japanese: “Human affairs, if one could express it in a 
single phrase, seemed to be fearfully confused. To relax one’s 
guard for a moment meant being tripped up and knocked 
about severely before one knew what had happened 


Coincidence, rather than logic or probability, seems to be 
the cement in Osaragi’s complex, closely fitted plot. An amaz 
ing array of characters are brought together in the web of cir 
cumstance. Soroku Okamoto, miserly and rich, grieves over a 
son lost in the war. When he attempts suicide, he is rescued 
by a noncomformist social critic and philosopher—a Japanese 
college professor whose long discourses on life probably repre- 
sent the views of the author. Having pursued material wealth 
all his life, Mr. Okamoto finally confronts a profound emo- 
tional crisis which changes his whole outlook. The struggle 
between Tacko and her older half-sister, who wants to ar 
range the younger girl's marriage, provides the occasion for 
extended comment on whether the old or the new ways are 
better. Typically, nothing is ever completely 


the individuals’ minds, and everyone and everything come 


settled, even in 
at one time or another, under the pleasantly jaundiced eye 
of the talkative professor. The “journey” refers not to Oka- 
moto’s near-fatal trip to Sado Island, nor to Taeko’s several 
rendezvous with Ryosuke, nor even to Okamoto’s determinatjor 
to surmount the mountains his war-victim son once climbed. It 
refers rather to life, which, traditionally in Japan, was a jour 
ney without destination. We can assume that under the Ameri 
cans, the destination—not the journey—-has come to be every 
thing. 

Obviously, “American” is metaphorically used as a symbol 
of all that is 
symbol of all that is traditional 


Japanese,” which is a 


‘modern,” as against | 


Japan seems to lack the 
strength, the morale, the national ethic to withstand the new 
greed. Nor do Americans themselves come off very well in the 
comments of the Japanese. “In Kyoto, too, they [the Ameri- 
cans] had been bored with all the temples, although the large 
scale of the architecture impressed them.” Perhaps this re 
viewer, as an American who has lived extensively in 

is too sensitive, but somehow the literary formula seen 
kave two points of weakness. Despite himself, the author allows 
material {and presumably American) sense of values to dom 
inate much of the book. It is always an expensive 

style hotel, or golf, or night clubs, or fast tomobiles 
provide the backdrops. The second difficulty is the 
of most of the characters in the novel, and perhaps the 
himself, to realize that Japan’s plunge i 

economy is as much a product of the whol 

zation as of short-run American influer \fter all 


the nostalgic, good old pre-war days 


jaron Iwan 


alcoholic memories, Japan was gearing its 
ing out the unaesthetic products of indus 

One of the most rewarding features of this novel is the 
fact that descriptions of flashy neon signs Tokyo and of 
plush bars in the Nikkatsu Hotel cannot entirely drive out 
the traditional Japanese sensitivity to nature, so skillfully 
to paper by the author. Toward the end of the first 
“Near 
bronze statue, which stood there with its bent arm 
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is this mere hint of the season 


houlder 


butterfly fluttered about in small circles.” This description of 
the Izu Peninsula provides a background for Taeko’s tragic 
love affair with Ryosuke: “The sea was clouded by a shining 
vapor, and its color was the sleepy, vague blue of an egg- 
plant. Each time that the white lack of the waves shone on 
the beach and spread toward the hotel, the sound of the water 
would roar across the forest.” 

The author of The Journey was born in 1898. Formerly a 
major in law (and French literature) at Tokyo University, he 
also worked for three years in the Foreign Office. Since he 
lives near the Daibutsu, in Kamakura, he has chosen the non 
de plume Jiro Osaragi, which may be translated “Near the 
Great Buddha.” His wide experience is reflected in his novels 
of contemporary life and earnest desire to depict universals of 
human nature. It is also true, however, that Jiro Osaragi writes 
unmistakably as a Japanese. It should be mentioned that Ivan 
Morris’s translation of the original Japanese novel, Tabiji, is 
entirely authentic 


Rutgers University ARDATH W. BURKS 


KOREA: ITS LAND, PEOPLE AND CULTURE OF ALL 
AGES Seoul: Hakwon-sa, Ltd., 1960. Text, pp. 29—718; 
illustrations, black and white (without pagination), pp 
460; illustrations, color (without pagination), pp. 32; map 
$25.00. Distributors in the United States: Hutchins Oriental 
Books, 1603 Hope Street, South Pasadena, Calif.: and 
Perkins Oriental Books, 5011 York Boulevard, Los Angeles 
42, Calif 
This elaborate reference book will be welcomed by all 

those interested in Korean affairs. In its 1,200 pages of text 

and lavish illustrations it gives the essence of a vastly larger 
body of historical, cultural and contemporary material. It 
is rewarding to turn through its pages, not only because it 
is surprisingly comprehensive but also because the greater 
part of its content is objectively written and supported by 

scholarship. Although it could have been improved in im- 

portant ways to be mentioned, it is incomparably more useful 

than any other handbook so far available. As an achievement 
of Korean private initiative in the international publishing 
field this compendium is a tribute to the abilities of Mr 

Kim Ik-tal and his associates at Hakwon-sa. The reader is 

offered a tremendous range of topics under the foilowing 

25 major divisions (number of pages indicated in each 

History, 87; 


Geography, 16; People, Language, 21; Politics 


and Laws, 26; International Relations and Diplomacy, 46 
National Defence [sic], 11; Finance, Economy, 27; Industries, 
29; Transportation and Communications, 13; Social Problems, 
29; Health Problems, 9; Thoughts and Religions, 44; Educa- 
tion, 39; Mass Communications, Publications and Printing, 
18; Social Sciences, 24; Natural Sciences, 27; Literature, 43: 
Fine Arts, 38; Dance, Music, 24; Drama, Moticn Picture. 
19; Historical and Customs,. 83 


Sports, 11 Tourism, 12. Grouped 


Remains, 7; Manners 
Games and Recreation, 9 
under the 25 titles are 138 articles, dealing with a correspond- 
ing number of sub-topics. These essays, although unsigned, 
are in most cases identified in a table of credits with a total 
of 102 professors, civilian and military Government specialists, 
representatives of specialized societies and officers of religious 
groups 


While the work is a mine of good information for the 


general reader and a useful summary for the scholar as 


well, it may be helpful to single out a few of what seem 
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to be its relative strengths and weaknesses. Professor Hong 
In-sop’s “General Remarks on Korean Thought” in Chapter 
XII is on the whole a refreshingly clear and balanced state- 
nent of early Korean religious, social and political schools. 
In his excellent general description of the important Hwerang 
movement in Silla (p. 317) he rightly points out, for ex- 
umple, that the Knights of Hwarang did not confine them- 
selves to military activities; many of them were poets and 
artists of distinction. Professor Hong declares that “Buddhism 
Hwarangdo [sic] wilted,” but he would 
possibly agree that two other forces contributed to the decline 
of this institution in the late seventh and eighth centuries. 
On the one hand, Confucian philosophy and political forms, 
imported from the T'ang, were influencing the Sillan bureau- 
racy more strongly than ever before; on the other, many 
Hwarang were giving themselves up to the pursuit of what 
may be properly called feudal power—a combination of land- 
holding and military strength 


became orthodox: 


It is helpful to the reader to learn on page 354 that the 
Kabo Reforms of 1894-1895 brought “reverberating shocks 
to the tottering structure of the Yi dynasty.” Two lead- 
ing Koreans attempting to make the Kabo program serve 

nuine Korean interests (despite its Japanese sponsorship) 
were Pak Yong-hyo and So Kwang-bom. Their determination 
to regenerate the Korean state had first been crystallized in 
the Reform Party of 1881-1884, which they had led in com- 
pany with Kim Ok-kyun, Hong Yong-sik and So Chae-p’il 

Dr. Philip Jaisohn), The later Independence Program (1896- 
898) led by Dr. Jaisohn and Yun Ch’i-ho also seems to 
have contributed positively to the development of “modern 
Korean thought.’ 


Literature (XVII) contains so much of 


Th chapte or 


that one could wish that a great deal more than 
168-480 


portant literary 


twelve pages could have been given to the vastly 
forms developed over the long sweep of 
1884. In the vital areas of “Finance, 
my’ (Chapter VII) and “Industries” (Chapter VIII), 


lucid data are presented. The authors would 


history before 


the crucial problem of adequate capital 

the end be solved by the Korean publi 

programs and the Forcign Investment 

w (Ocja Pop) of December 1959 are 

companion field of politics it is said (on 

must yet reach the conclusion that it is 

to decide our destiny,” and the same page 

ontains 


mportant general assertion that “an early 


self-sufficient economy is the most 
rgent problem facing the country.” 
Ihe traditional view that Korean history—and not merely 
2 highly meaningful myth—began with the divinely descended 
Tangun in + Ba seems to be expressed again in a 
reference (p to Korea’s “four thousand year history.” 
s nature of the beginnings of a state in 
clearly disavowed in “The Formation of 
p. 107) and in the treatment of the 
a myth (p. 645). The modern scholarly 
d even more clearly on p. 21, where firm 
rean history seems to be dated from the third or fourth 
ntury B.C 
Physically the book is highly attractive. The abundant 
photographs e for the most part well chosen, and the 
4Or pilates in part 
and beauty. The 


ular are executed with great precision 
printing and paper are also excellent, and 
good workmanship, although the buckram 
cover may be light for such a massive volume. As a whole 
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binding shows 


the book is the finest product of modern Korean printing 
and engraving so far observed. 

In the matter of form and organization, one inust depend 
largely on the broad topical headings in the table of con- 
tents for drawing together such related discussions as those 
on People and Language (pp. 104-124), Manners and Cus- 
toms (pp. 599-681) and Thought and Religion (pp. 316-359). 
An interrelated consideration of the details treated under Fine 
Arts (pp. 511-548) and Historical Remains (pp. 592-598) 
must also be based on the use of the general Contents. 

The student of comparative institutions will find himself 
searching for the precise meaning of the term “feudal,” 
used throughout many chapters to describe the society of 
Korea, (especially in Koryo and Yi Choson times), since 
feudal institutions comparable to either those of medicval 
Europe or of Japan seem never to have been fully developed 
in the Korean states. Perhaps the discussions on pp. 65 and 
359 express what all the contributors mean by “feudal” or 
“feudalistic;” there it seems to be equated (understandably) 
with “authoritarian” or “hierarchical” and to be related to 
the Confucian pattern of social control. 

Among the inadvertent errors which the editors will no 
doubt remove in a rev'sed edition are the substitution (pp. 51 
and 151) of “Niuchen” for the generally accepted style of 
the later founders of the Ch’ing dynasty (Jurchen or Jiirchen) ; 
of “Allegne” for the pro-Japanese aythor Alleyne Ireland 
on p. 195; of “Bishop Butel” for the Catholic Bishop Mutel 
p. 339); of “E. R. Endrix” for Southern Methodist Bishop 
E. R. Hendrix (p. 341); and of “Dr, O. R. Evison” for 
Dr. Avison (p. 449). They will undoubtedly also wish to 
change the phrase (p. 341) which identifies the Mormon 
Church (Church of the Latter Day Saints) with the Seventh 
Day Adventist Church. The singular form of such words 
(p. 192), “opposition” (p. 358) and “intelli- 
gentsia” (p. 410) will also probably be substituted for the 
plural. The editors will no doubt try to be more consistent 


as “literature” 


in following the McCune-Reischauer system of romanization, 
which they adopt as a standard except in certain stated cases 

The book is a timely and highly valuabie contribution 
to Western understanding of Korea. Neither the substantive 
nor the formal criticisms noted here detract seriously from 
its usefulness, but two tools are urgently needed for the 
full exploitation of its rich deposits of information: a detailed 
index and (especially for the scholar), an exhaustive classified 
bibliography. These additions could be made in the form 
of a supplement to the present edition. Even without them 
the book will provide a remarkable range of knowledge to 
any reader seeking to understand the Korean people 


Fairleigh Dickinson Universty CLARENCE NORWOOD WEEMS 


THE REBELS-—-A STUDY OF POST-WAR INSURREC- 
TIONS. By Brian Crozier. Boston: Beacon Press. 1960. 256 
pp. $3.95 


[he author, an Australian correspondent who has spent 
many years reporting from the Far East, has written here an 
excellent book whose full title indicates in good part its scope, 
although the dust jacket may go beyond the intent of the 
author 
involved in rebellions throughout the world, ranging from 


it lists a dozen names of men who have been variously 


Archbishop Makarios and Fidel Castro to Vo Nguyén Giap 
and Hastings Banda). As the reader soon finds out, this u not 
a biography of rebel leaders—although biographical material 
is adduced to the extent that it is required to understand the 
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activities of a particular rebel movernent—but rather an at- 
tempt at analyzing the causes, effects and modi operandi of 
modern rebellions. 

That is a subject which richly deserves careful scrutiny and 
Crozier merits justified praise for having attermpted to tackle 
the problem on a worldwide scale in such a handy little volume. 
Not that the subject has thus far been totally ignored. In 
France, particularly—and material on France, or rebels against 
her, occupies a sizeable part of the book—a whole school of 
military thinking was born around la guerre révolutionnatre, 
based on experience in Indochina and Algeria and with a vast 
body of literature largely unknown in the English-speaking 
world. It is difficult to say with any certainty (since Crozier 
has the delightful habit of many British writers of avoiding 
bibliographies and tedious footnotes) whether or not he was 
influenced by French writings on the subject any case, 
he arrives approximately at the same conclusions 

Describing in the first three parts of the book the major 
reasons for rebellions (frustrations, official shortcomings, and 
various preludes to actual violence), he devotes the next two 
to various methods of rebelling and of repressing; and—-hope- 
fully—cencludes on an optimistic note on alternatives to re- 
bellion, which strikes at least this reviewer as unrealistic be- 
cause of its very hopefulness. On the basis of the correct ob- 
servation that some of the rebels of yesterday make the prime 
ministers of tomorrow (particularly in the Commonwealth a 
short stay in jail seems to be the indispensable prerequisite for 
premiership), the author seeks to enunciate what he tempting- 
ly calls the “alternative leader principle.” In other words, if 
outright repression fails, the authority in power must find “an 
alternative rebel to whom power may eventually be handed 
able to steal the thunder of the rebel who has already turned 
to violence.” In other words, the powers-that-be have to find 
themselves what amounts to a popular puppet. While the idea 
surely is tantalizing—and it no doubt crossed the mind of 
many a colonial administrator from Morocco to Budapest, and 
from Léopoldville to Manchoukuo—the ideal man is hard to 
come by and Crozier is far more convincing in describing the 
fate of a total! failure (ex-emperor Bao-Dai) than that of a 
total success. Crozier’s picture of Bao-Dai is worth reading, for 
it is probably the most sensible and sensitive picture of the 
man yet written by an English-language observer, As the sole 
example of a successful alternative leader, the author picks 
Tunku Abdul Rahman of Malaya, in contrast to Chin Peng, 
the Malayan Communist leader. It is however, somewhat dif- 
ficult to consider these men as the two poles of a valid “either- 
or” proposition, since Britain would never have surrendered 
Malaya to a Communist unless defeated in battle 

In Viet-Nam, likewise, Bao-Dai could never have been a 
Minh (but only 
to yet another non-Communist, Ngo Dinh Diem) since the 


valid alternative to a Communist like Ho Chi 


Communist and the non-Communist leaders simply do not 
West has, in fac 

accepted this view empirically. In Hungary and Poland, “al 
Moscow 


operate in the same frame of reference. The 
ternative leaders” likely to arise are merely 


ented Communists slavia, 


not political Conservatives. In Yug 
the West is quite content with Tito. No on 
seems to advocate a return of Peter I, King of the 


his right mind 
Se rbs, 
Slovenes and Croats. 

In his overall analysis, Crozier apparently underestimates, 


portance of the so- 


in strictly military terms, the extreme 
called 


movement. The active sanctuary simply is a 


“active sanctuary” for the final success of a guerrilla 
ontiguous foreign 
territory in which rebels will not only find a refuge, but sup- 
plies, training areas, and reinforcements. Since World War II. 
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success or failure of any rebellion simply depended on the 
existence of such a sanctuary. It existed in Indochina until 
1954, in Laos at this very moment, and for Castro in Cuba 
(Florida and Mexico). It did not exist in Kenya, Malaya and 
the Philippines. The sanctuary collapsed in Greece when Tito 
broke with Moscow: “General Markos” was then out of busi- 
ness in six months. In Algeria, very rea] French military suc- 
cesses are always thwarted by the existence of the Tunisian 
and Moroccan sanctuaries. 

This, however, should not detract from the genuine con- 
tribution which the present work makes in the study of revo- 
lutionary behavior not only in Asia but in Africa and Latin 
America as well. To be sure, any reader could think of yet 
another dozen names of likely candidates to be included among 
the men on the dust jacket. It is difficult to understand why 
the Algerian rebellion “rates” no less than four mentions (Fer- 
hat Abbas, Bel-Kacem Krim, Ben Bella, and Messali Hadj) 
while neither Sukarno nor Hatta (nor, for that matter, Dr 
Sjafruddin, though the latter is sympathetically treated in the 
book) enjoy a similar limelight. Menachem Beigin, the leader 
of the Jrgun in the Palestine war, is completely forgotten; and 
Prince Souphanouvong of Laos surely deserves a niche of his 
own, for he and about 3,000 armed rebels (with, of course, an 
“active sanctuary” in North Viet-Nam) have literally run 
circle around a 30,000-man regular force backed by the 
largest per-capita outlay of U.S. aid seen anywhere in the 
world. 

The English-speaking world is finally (twenty-five years 
after Mao Tse-tung, fifteen years after Ho Chi Minh, five 
years after the French) getting acquainted with the fearsome 
potentialities of “revolutionary warfare.” For the intelligent 
layman, Crozier’s book is a valuable introduction to the sub- 
ject. 


Howard University BERNARD B. FALL 


INDIA, THE MOST DANGEROUS DECADES. By Selig 
S. Harrison. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1960 
350 pp. $6.50. 


This is one of the most important books on Indian politics 
in recent years. Its importance lies less in its prophecy than 
its facts. Harrison has broken sharply with the hitherto dom- 
inant English tradition of political analysis with its emphasis 
on constitutional arrangements, administration, public law and 
political thought and biography, and has turned to a more 
characteristically American concern with group analysis. In 
his hands the validity and importance of this approach are 
strikingly apparent; he has turned up astonishing amounts of 
what David Riesman would call under-privileged data, un- 
earthing fugitive material on the life and times of linguistic and 
caste groups. In doing so he has illuminated what have hitherto 
been either ignored or denounced by students of Indian poli- 
tics—the rejuvenated and transforined elements of traditional 
Indian society which play so crucial a role in Indian political 
life today 

The central perspective of the book, out of which its proph- 
ecy emerges, is a kind of neo-imperial view of Indian society; 
like some important (if not dominant) preindependence British 
observers, Harrison sees India not as one society but many 
Many imperial administrators and statesmen responded to In- 
dian nationalist aspirations by pointing to the religious, re- 
gional, class and caste divisions and discontinuities of Indian 
society, some of which found historical expression in partition. 
Harrison focuses his attention on language, which divides In- 
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dia today into regional compartments. As political conscious- 
ness broadens and deepens, these divisions, he argues, will 
intensify and sharpen the rivalries and conflicts that already 
exist. The centrifugal forces unleashed by language differences 
and exploited for their own advantage by peasant proprietor 
regional caste lobbies jeopardize national unity and the pos- 
sibility of stable effective government. The result is an in- 
creasing concern on the part of diverse, usually incompatible, 
and largely marginal men and movements (which Harrison, 
however, tends to treat as both important and united) to find 
a centripetal force capable not only of counteracting the forces 
of national disintegration but ulso of forging a unified, homo- 
and a moderu powerful nation. This concern 
expresses itself most often in a penchant for a strong central 
government, authoritarian or even totalitarian *nd as likely 
to be of the right as of the left. “Perhaps the be’. that votaries 
of democratic values can hope for,” argues Harrison, “is that 
the dominant central authority that must at some point arise 
in India will rest with men in the tradition of Gandhi and 
Nehru rather than that of Bose. . . . The process of centraliza- 
a succession of convulsions in a volcanic 
political landscape. The frustration of nationalist ambitions 
in a Union locked in a disequilibrium of competing regions 
and regional lobbies will generate and regenerate these con- 
vulsions” (pp. 317-18). 


geneous society 


tion will be fitful 


This is a book whose psychology and vocabulary are in the 
tradition of Hobbes and Freud; selfishness, tension and con- 
flict in a context of scarcity seek relief through domination 
and power. It is a book which, in the manner of Rembrandt, 
crowds the darks by mobilizing evidence and viewing conse- 
quences in either-or terms, And it is a book which views reali- 
ty in terms of forces beyond the control of human purpose, 
of imperatives, compulsions, and vicious circles. Yet the frontis- 
piece, a quotation from a speech by Harrison Brown, belies 
its manifest tones by arguing that if a man has a curable 
disease and if the prerequisite of its cure is an understanding 
of the disease, then “I would be inclined to describe his dis- 
ease to him and to project its course into the future as best 
I could” (p. 2 

The disease is factionalism, group conflict. Harrison, like 
Marx, suggests that conflict and consensus are incorupatible; 
that while society and the state are the battleground of con- 
flicting forces there can be no consensus. For Marx the strug- 
revolution which leads to perfect coopera- 
tion and harmony; for Harrison, the struggle eventuates in 
despotism and the suppression of conflict. Liberal thinkers 
like Madison, Toqueville and Mill thought that conflict and 
consensus were not only compatible but that the first was a 

second in free, democratic societies. The 
interests, and purposes, they argued, helped 
mon ground, the consensus, upon which so- 
ciety and state rest. Harrison's book predicts that India will 
not be able to sustain the level and kind of conflict which the 
future holds in store. Factionalism in India will be dealt with 
not, as Madison proposed in Federalist Ten, by controlling its 
effects but by eliminating its causes, by “destroying the liberty 
which is essential to its existence” and by the attempt to give 


gle is resolved by 


condition for th 
conflict of ideas, 


to forge the cor 


“every citizen the same opinions, the same passions, and the 
same interests.” 

Madison thought such a cure worse than the disease. Fac- 
controlled and conflict could serve the 
cause of liberty. Mill saw liberty as a requisite for the de- 
velopment of character and the support of truth. And Toque- 
ville saw it as indispensable if democracy was to be saved from 


med societies with common histories, cul- 
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‘ 
tionalismn could be 


despotism. All ass 
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tures, and languages, where the conditions of life were, relative 
to India today, equal, and in which the demards on the state 
for speed and effectiveness in creating abundance out of scarci- 
ty were far less pressing, Yet their ideas may not be irrelevant. 


Whatever the context of their thought, these men had an 
abiding confidence in liberty. Madison thought that the di- 
versity of interests and availability of talent in a large repub- 
lic, combined with the salutary effects of representation and 
deliberation, would control conflict and prevent tyranny. “If 
men are to remain civilized or to become so,” Toqueville ob- 
served, “the art of associating together must grow and improve 
in the same ratio in which equality of conditions is increased.” 
“. . . freedom of association in political matters is not so dan- 
gerous to public tranquility as is supposed,” he adds. “Pos- 
sibly, after having agitated society for some time, it may 
strengthen the state in the end.” And Toqueville and Mill 
agree that it is free institutions and political rights, participa- 
tion and responsibility, that make men feel their mutual de- 
pendence, develop character, lead them to see the connection 
between private and public affairs, and arouse a sense of the 
common good. By itself, the principle of self-interest rightly 
understood, says Toqueville, cannot make men virtuous. But 
it “. . . constantly prompts them to assist one another and 
inclines them willingly to sacrifice a portion of their tire and 
property to the welfare of the state . . . it disciplines a num- 
ber of persons in habits of regularity, temperance, moderation, 
foresight, self-command. . . Observe some few individuals; they 
are lowered by it; survey mankind, they are raised.” 

“Despotism,” says Mill, “is a legitimate mode of govern- 
ment in dealing with barbarians, provided the end be their own 
improvement. . . . But as soon as mankind have attained the 
capacity of being guided to their own improvement by con- 
viction or persuasion . . . compulsion is no longer ad- 
missable as a means to their own good. .. .” 

The question raised by Harrison's book is whether India is 
capable of liberty, of whether the constructive potential which 
liberals like Madison, Toqueville and Mill saw in conflict 
makes sense in the contemporary Indian setting. Harrison has 
reinforced the belief of the young nationalist in a hurry that 
conflict is bad and must be eliminated by looking to the future 
and seeing the most dangerous decades. Yet the perspective of 
the past places the prospects for liberty in India in a more 
hopeful light than he allows: thirteen years of stable, effec 
tive government; public liberties and rights still strong: two 
general elections and two five-year plans carried through with 
a considerable measure of success; the major issues of states 
re-organization on linguistic lines met and overcome; and an 
opposition, while still without the potential of being an alterna- 
tive government, lively and effective. Is it not possible that 
Indians have the capacity of being guided to their own im- 
provernent by conviction and persuasion rather than com- 
pulsion ? 


Harvard University LLOYD 1. RUDOLPH 


RED CARPET TO CHINA. By Michael Croft. New York 
St. Martin’s Press, 1960. 278 pp. $5.00 


CHINA DIARY. By R. M. Fex. London: Robert Hale Ltd 
New York. 1959. 192 pp. $4.50. 


RED CHINA: THE FIRST TEN YEARS. (A Special Issue 
of The Atlantic Monthly). December, 1959. 60 cents 


The increasing number of Europeans visiting Communist 
China perform a very real service to the American reader by 
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telling of their experiences and impressions. Mr. Michael Croft, 
novelist and founder of the National Youth Theatre in Britain, 
went to China as a member of an international youth delega- 
tion. Mr. Richard M. Fox is a seasoned journalist and drama 
critic of the Dublin Evening Mail. Both authors therefore have 
interesting backgrounds which should ordinarily qualify then 
for excellent reporting. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Croft’s book is disappointing. As the 
descriptive account of a sight-secing tour, it is full of plati- 
tudes and adds little that is new. The author devotes too much 
space to recounting the chit-chat among his fellow delegates 
Since he dwells expansively on peripheral matters such as the 
teaching of English literature in Chinese schools and the 
repercussions of the Suez and Hungarian crises, the reader 
learns very little of the momentous developments going on in 
the Chinese nation as a whole. The book is entertaining per- 
haps, bui not illuminating. 


In contrast, Mr. Fox's account is a quietly perceptive piece 
of reporting. Neither ponderous nor pretentious, with no de- 
sire to defame or to eulogize, Mr. Fox writes from an inner 
rapport which he seems to have established with the very pulse 
of the changing China. He discusses Chinese life and society 
topically, as it were, unravelling the meaning of every major 
problem as he sees it and attempts to understand it. He could 
perhaps have made his discussion sharper and more pene- 
trating at times. It is an unpretentious work by a traveller 
who claims no previous knowledge of China but has a trained 
eye and an understanding mind 


Among the numerous points brought forth by Mr. Fox, the 
reader will be especially interested to note: the wage and 
budget structure of an average working man’s family: munici- 


pal improvements in Peking and clsewhere; the psychology 


of the poor peasant today compared with that of pre-Com- 
munist days; the testament of a Shanghai 


capitalist working 
with the Red regime; and the observations of a Scandinavian 
minister on the government of China which wins the support 
of the masses by caring for them. Mr. Fox's descriptions of 
scenes in Buddhist temples, of the Great Wall and the West 
Lake, and especially of the Peking Opera are 

sensitive in understanding 


as delightful as 


The Atlantic collection of articles 
unevenness in quality. Since the subj 
vast, perhaps it is unfair to say th 
panel of first-rate writers. But certain) 
for treatment appears to be a rando 
serve closer reading than the rest. Tillmar 
the Communist record, is massively fact 
story both strength and limitations. Mic! 
trait” of Mao Tse-tung is actually his 
of the evolution of Mao's career as 
though his interpretation is unconvit 
question. Perhaps the most valuabl 
that by Alfred Fabre-Luce. We aving | 
and on-the-spot data into a telling 
on the Communes and on the preo 
ing in China are more enlightening thar 
studies thus far produced. Other art 
Impact on Asia,” by A. Doak Barnett I ght ntrol,” 
by Harriet C. Mills and “Women of Iron” 


The issue contains some interesting exar ples | irrent Chi- 


3odard 


nese art and literature, including translations of several of 


Mao’s poems. 


Southern Illinois Universit) PING-CHIA KUO 
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Transfer of International IPR Headquarters 
and Pacific Affairs to Canada 


From January Ist, 1961, the International Secretariat of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations and the editorial office of 
its quarterly, Pacific Affairs, will be located at the University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver. This move was authorized 
by the Pacific Council (the IPR international governing body) 
at its meeting in New York on October Ist in response to 
an invitation from the President of the University, Dr. 
N. A. M. MacKenzie, under a plan whereby the present 
IPR Secretary General, Mr. William L. Holland, has been 
appointed Professor and Head of the University’s new De- 
partment of Asian Studies, while continuing as Editor of 
Pacific Affairs. The library of the International Secretariat 
and much of its other publications activities are also being 
transferred to the University. Miss Mary F. Healy, the 
Publications Secretary and Associate Editor of Pacific Affairs, 
will remain in charge of the New York office during January 
1961 and will then move to the University. From January 
ist, Mr. Holland’s address will be: Department of Asian 
Studies, University of British Columbia, Vancouver 8, Canada. 
Articles, manuscripts and correspondence concerning Pacific 
Affairs editorial matters, research and publication projects 
should be sent to this address. Until further notice, however, 
review books, advertisements and subscriptions, and related 
correspondence, should continue to go to Miss Healy at 333 
Sixth Avenue, New York 14, N. Y. 

“Effective December 28th, the Executive Committee has 
accepted the resignation of Mr. Holland as Executive Sec- 
retary of the American IPR and as Editor of the Far Eastern 
Survey and has appointed Professor Frank N. Trager (of New 
York University) as Secretary of the Corporation of the 
American IPR. Plans for the future of the Survey will be 
announced shortly. During January Miss Healy will serve as 
Acting Editor, with the assistance of Mr. Ian Wilson and 
Miss Roberta Roth. 

On December 5th, the American IPR officers tendered a 
farewell dinner to Mr. Holland and Miss Healy. It was 
uttended by about ninety guests and messages were reccived 
from several other IPR National Councils, from the Prime 
Ministers of India and New Zealand, and from many American 
IPR members 
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